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"The two forms Mahomet and Mohammed 
have come to us through a confusion of the two 
vowel sounds \p and it}." 

It needs only a slight acquaintance with 
language to know that this is a practical 
impossibility, the explanation not accounting 
for the difference between the vowels in the 
first syllables or between the final consonants 
d and /. Even the ' Dictionary ' itself does not 
point out that the first is the older French form, 
while the last is a later word from the Arabic. 

We may exemplify the reign of law by our u 
sounds. Of these, there are three, u {up), u 
(full), u (food), each of which has a distinct 
historical development. Long u is O.E. 6 ; or 
O.E. a after w, cf. for the latter oose, who, two, 
swoop. Shortening has occured in many words 
especially before the dentals, producing the 
sound we have in full. The latter sound is 
also the development of original short u before 
/; compare wolf, full, pull, bull. The u of 
up is the regular descended of short u, except 
before /, and also of short o before n. 

One other point must be mentioned even in 
this incomplete review of the chapter in 
question. The ' International ' separates the 
e of her, fern, fir from the sound in tirn with 
this statement : 

"The distinction of sounds here noted ... is 
quite clear; and the majority of orthoepists 
are in favor of observing it. It is at the same 
time true that, by the majority of English- 
speaking people, it is not actually observed." 
It is clear from this last admission, that the 
distinction here made is not one of ' standard ' 
English as defined in § 21. It does not rest on 
use, but on what orthoepists think should be 
the use. And yet the difference is so great 
that the ' International ' calls the two ' narrow ' 
and 'wide,' as great a distinction as is made 
between e (ale) and e (end). It is needless to 
say that both the attempted distinctions and 
the disregard of good use, or standard English, 
are unscientific and unworthy a place in this 
new volume. 

This article makes no attempt at being 
exhaustive in its treatment of the chapter in 
question. It does attempt to indicate some 
questionable points in its phonetics, and to 
show how essential to simplicity and accuracy 
is a knowledge of the historical development 
of the speech. Possibly also it may lead some 



in this dictionary-loving America to place a 
little less faith in " authorities," and instead 
observe more accurately, and more in accord- 
ance with the scientific method. 



Oliver Farrar Emerson. 



Cornell University. 



MIDDLE ENGLISH SYNTAX. 

Strtifzitge durch die mittelenglische Syntax 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Sprache Chaucer's von Dr. Eugen Einenkel 
— mit einem Worterbuche von Wilhelm 
Grote. Minister I.W. : Heinrich Schoningh. 
1887. 8vo, pp. xxii, 296. 

Under this modest title Dr. Einenkel has 
collected a vast amount of material for a 
completer study of Middle English syntax, 
especially Chaucerian syntax. After an ex- 
amination of the work the reader will surely 
agree with me that the title would have been 
more accurate had it been reversed and made 
to read : with occasional references to Middle 
English syntax. For, as Dr. Einenkel remarks 
in his preface, the study is based upon the 
'syntax of Chaucer and his times.' And 
apart from literary value, there is another 
reason why the "well of English undefiled " 
should be made the head of this stream of 
research, namely, because that after the con- 
tact of Anglo-Saxon with Norman-French, 
beginning about the middle of the eleventh 
century, the new fusion reached a high degree 
of development in the fourteenth century. 

' In the course of the fifteenth century,' Dr. 
Einenkel observes, ' the process of the de- 
velopment of the language becomes gradually 
slower, the obsolete becomes more and more 
forgotten, innovations are ventured upon only 
to a slight extent, and thought finds its proper 
setting with greater security. This same was 
still truer of the sixteenth century.' 

Dr. Einenkel's method is generally to re- 
trace the Chaucerian syntax to the Anglo- 
Saxon or Old French origin. No attempt has 
been made to cite the employment of the same 
form in successive periods or stages of de- 
velopment of the language, unless the proofs 
of antiquity are insufficient. This precludes, 
naturally, any regard of phonology or inflec- 
tion, thus making it a work supplementary to 
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Prof, ten Brink's ' Chaucers Sprache und 
Verskunst.' 

In order of discussion the Substantive and 
the Article appear first, being followed by 
chapters on the Adjective and the Article, 
the Cases — accusative, nominative, genitive, 
dative, — the Prepositions, and finally the Verb. 

The results of the author's examination of 
the absolute accusative and nominative con- 
struction with participle are noteworthy, 
because they verify for a later period of Eng- 
lish what Dr. Callaway {Am. Jour, of Phil., 
Vol. x) has done for the Anglo-Saxon. The 
latter investigator concludes as follows : 

"The absolute participle of the Anglo- 
Saxon was borrowed from the Latin, but it 
failed to commend itself to our forefathers and 
never acquired a real hold in their language." 

Dr. Einenkel also finds that the Middle 
English nominative absolute corresponds 
generally to the Latin ablative absolute and, 
like the latter, is used to denote various rela- 
tions. Whether the French accusative con- 
struction is to be classed here remains still a 
question. 

In the chapter on gender of nouns (p. 42) the 
author says that Chaucer uses sonne once as 
feminine. I differ in the reading of the line 
which causes this exception : 

" But right as floures 

Redressen hem ayein the Sonne brighte, 

And spreden on hire kynde cours by rowe." iv, 192. 

This is a translation of Dante's : 

" Qual* i fioretti 

poi che'l sol gl'imbianca, 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo." ' Inf.' ii, I. 127. 

Thus " on hire kynde cours by rowe " means 
in their natural order in line, a paraphrase 
of " in loro stelo," and " hire " does not refer 
to the " sonne," but to " floures." 

In the explanation of fourtenyght and twlve 
moneth (p. 43) it should have been stated that 
in Anglo-saxon both nih t and monap have the 
singular form for the plural, and that their 
appearance in Middle English is only a con- 
tinuation of this historic use. Moreover with 
the seofon niht, ' Blick. Horn.,' 45, 39: or 
'Beow.' 517, compare Chaucer's phrase "she 
was seven night old," ' Nonne P.' 1. 53. 

Certainly the case of wayte (p. 48) is not 
simplified by making it assume an unknown 
meaning, namely, deny. The Bell edition 
suggests wayte=Frenc\\ tenez : 'hold' ! which 
makes good sense. 



In the next paragraph (p. 48) the passage 
reading " In lokynge of" is quoted from the 
' Pari, of Foules ' 1. no, not from the ' Leg. of 
Goode W.,' as printed. And even here lok- 
ynge, despite the oj with its accompanying 
genitive, is used in place of a transitive verb, 
showing that the Italian model had distorted 
the poet's English use of the word. This line 
is also a pharaphrase of Dante's "cercarlo 
tuo volume " (' Inf.' i, 1. 83). 

The whole difficulty encountered (p. 49) in 
the verse "Where lay the shippe that Jason 
gan arryve" (v, 332) the only case of a transi- 
tive use of arryve in Chaucer's poetry, is 
removed by the reading given in Mr. Skeat's 
edition; " Wher that the ship of Iasoun gan 
aryve," 1. 1472. And a note upon the same 
states: "So Cr. T. A ; F. Tn. Th. B. Wher 
lay the shippe, that Iasoun {giving no sense).'* 

It may be said at this point that Dr. Einen- 
kel has supplied the reader with almost seven 
pages of works and books of reference, but 
that the valuable editions of Mr. Skeat are 
conspicuously absent. Many of the latter's 
excellent criticisms would have lightened 
Einenkel's task, and certainly would have 
spared him not a few mistakes. 

The preposition is far more difficult. More 
than one third of the book is reserved for the 
examination of this little, endlessly varying 
part of speech which expresses the relation of 
a noun to its governing word. These prepo- 
sitional joints were sorely tried during the 
so-called transition period of Middle English, 
that process of change from a synthetic to an 
analytic tongue. Some Old English prepo- 
sitions continued stationary in meaning, some 
acquired new significations, these at times 
representing French equivalents. 

The examiner's list of examples is extensive 
yet far from being exhaustive, for the preposi- 
tion, is protean in form. It is possible to 
offer other interpretation for the following 
p. 116: at poynt devys (v, 237)=" an einem 
gegebenen, gewissen, Punkte, irgendwo(??)," 
which Mr. Skeat defines with great exactitude ; 
p. 123 Have at the (v, 319)=" achte auf dich, 
hiite dich," also given by Mr. Skeat as let me 
attack {or pursue) thee, a hunting phrase ; p. 
136: for enything (ii, 9)=" um irgend etwas, 
um alles," with which compare Mr. Skeat's 
note for fear of anything; p. 141 : for blak, 
for old (ii, 66), are put among the causal of 
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for, but are explained by Mr. Skeat as inten- 
sive=very black, very old: p. 141 : causal for, 
the writer states, is used once " for our gegen 
wider" but compare ' Pari, of Foules,' 11. 468, 
657, for tarying=to prevent (against) tarrying ; 
p. 167 : fayne of does occur 'Leg. of Goode 
W.' 1. 130 "of the seson fayn"; p. 198: an 
exact Old English correspondence to ayein 
the sonne denoting rest in location may be 
found in 'Battle of Maldon,' 1. 100, ongean 
gramum stodon; p. 109: to can be said to 
denote simple purpose in 'Dan.,' 1. 88, peer 
fundon to, peer being used for the dem. prn. 
neut. ; to in Old English is often employed to 
express degree, proportion, when united to 
pon. Compare ' Beow.,' 1. 1877, " wees him se 
man to pon leof peet" ; p. 221 : thurgh certain- 
ly signifies vermittels in 'Prior. T,' 1. 1669, 
thurgh thy prey ere ; p. 224 : Old English wit! 
is sometimes used with verbs of motion, note 
' B. of Maldon,' 11. 7-8, fleogan wi9 which may 
go to interpret with him (iv, 249)=^ hi s house ; 
p. 226: wiS can have not a hostile meaning in 
'W. of Pal.,' 1. 1066, " biloved wep riche & 
pore "=beloved by rich and poor. 

Dr. Einenkel's treatise must be regarded as 
a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of a most obscure period in the history of 
the syntax of Middle English. Many such 
laborious, accurate compilations are neces- 
sary as forerunners to future history of English 
grammar. 

It is to be regretted that the book has not 
been more carefully made up, the topics dis- 
tinctly separated by numbered sections. Nor 
is Mr. Grote's glossarial index complete 
enough to enable one to refer readily to 
special discussions. 

Charles Flint McClumpha. 

University of the City of New York. 
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Balladen und Romamen: Selected and ar- 
ranged with Notes and Literary Introduction 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph. D., Professor of 
German Literature in King's College ; Lon- 
don Editor of "Deutsche Lyrik," London 
and New York: Macmillan and Co., 1891. 



Introduction to Modem French Lyrics. Ed- 
ited with notes by B. L. Bo wen, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages in Ohio State University. Boston : D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1891. 

To paraphrase Rousseau's famous mot on 
Plato's pedagogy : "Would you get an idea 
of the education of a country ? Examine its 
text-books." For such an examination the 
pessimistic point of view as regards our own 
status is the preferable one. Nothing will so 
strongly and clearly bring out the shortcom- 
ings and limitations of our teaching, especially 
in the branch, Modern Languages — which at 
present still requires internal "push" and 
external and united aggressiveness, — as a 
comparison with the requirements of other 
countries in quantity and quality and the 
facilities furnished for mastering them. The 
period of progress heralded a few years since, 
has prolonged itself into the present and is 
permanent for the future. So that any criti- 
cism of new work partakes much of the spirit 
of Blanc's splendid pen-picture of the state of 
the French people before the Revolution : a 
dark past, shot here and there with a few 
gleams of light : a desire for the good in other 
nations ; and then the full flood of the risen 
sun. 

We are led to these remarks by a few 
volumes of the Autumn store of new or re- 
newed books for class use, which present some 
points of interest. Calculating merely on a 
basis of averages, we find that the Modern 
Language courses of English schools are far 
beyond that of our colleges .and universities, 
and equalled, or nearly so, by only a .few of 
our superior schools. Almost any English 
grammar or text-book will show what the 
scholar or student is expected to master, a task 
much beyond the present abilities, even sub- 
tracting for the difference in time allowed here 
and there, of the learner. The low plane of 
requirement in American colleges as to either 
entrance or subsequent work, is the most 
dangerous recoil to classicism. The lovers of 
the latter who live across the line in the 
country of the contemporaneous, but built on 
the same historic soil, nourishing similar roots, 
desire, by a more equal division of the 
" spoils " of time, to avoid the day of much 



